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THE NAMING OF SPECIMENS IN AMERICAN 
ARCHEOLOGY! 

By C. PEABODY and W. K. MOOREHEAD 

That the present nomenclature of American archeology is un- 
satisfactory is felt by all students. Some reasons for this may be 
given, as well as reasons for devising a better one : 

1. As detailed study of specimens becomes more common, 
stricter classifications arise ; classification is ineffective without ade- 
quate names. 

2. There are at present too many specimens in the " unknown " 
class, or, as Professor Holmes puts it, the " problematical " class. 

3. The present naming of classes is too loose, entailing a multi- 
plicity of headings loosely applied ; for instance, in a certain study ^ 
of stone ornaments there are one hundred and fifty-six headings, 
and in the excellent classification of Mr Douglass' collection of 
objects ' there are ninety-one. 

4. In the present system there are names of unscientific or un- 
dignified use or application ; for instance : " star-arrangements," 
" mineral lumps " (Douglass), " perforated plates." * 

5. There are names that assume uses not proved, and that should 
be written in quotation marks; for instance: "plummets," "bar- 
amulets." 

6. There are terms indefinite in application ; for instance : " club- 
stones" (Douglass), "pitted" and "cupped stones," "banner- 
stones," " spool-shape ornaments " ; * and the general classes of 
stones given the compound titles ending in " -shape " or "-Hke." 

7. There are English names not closely defined or that are sub- 
ject to variation in meaning with time or place ; for instance : 

1 Read at the meeting of the American Anthropological Association, San Francisco, 
August 30. 

2 Study prepared by C. Peabody. 

'Cf. A. E. Douglass, Bull. Am. Mus. of Nat. Hist., N. Y., vol. vm, art. X. 
*Ci. W. H. Holmes, Art in Shell, Second Rep. Bur. Ethnol., 1880-81, p. 264, ff. 
6Cf. Gerard Fowke, Stone Art, Thirteenth Rep. Bur. Ethnol., l89l-'92, p. 125. 
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"bowls," "pot-shaped vessels," "wide-mouthed bottles," "high- 
necked bottles," " ordinary forms," " eccentric forms." * 

8. There are sometimes two or more names for the same object ; 
for example : " spade," " spud," " hoe," " gorget ;" " disc," " dis- 
coid," " discoidal," " bicave stone," " chungke-stone ;" " skinner," 
" flesher," " celt." 

9. There is sometimes a single name for two or more distinct 
classes; for instcmce : " gorget " = " bracer," "breast-ornament," 
" pendant,'-' " shuttle " ; " ceremonial " covers a multitude of ignor- 
ances ; " pendant " is anj^hing perforated apparently for suspension. 

10. It is desirable to introduce to the general public names that 
may be substituted for the common and commonplace "toma- 
hawk," "dart," "arrowhead," "idol," etc. 

11. In pottery, especially, a more definite and consistent nomen- 
clature, based perhaps on the classical differentiations, is needed. 

12. The spelling and form of present names should be made 
uniform; cf "disk," "disc"; "-shape," "-shaped." 

13. A system of names should be devised that needs a minimum 
of interpretation for foreign scholars. 

14. Authority is needed wherewith to establish or condemn new 
words; for instance : "Amerind," "artifact," " nomenology." 

In American archeology the complete classification has not yet 
been thought out. It should be possible for a committee of the 
American Anthropological Association to make or to adopt a classi- 
fication, at least provisional, in each material — stone, bone, shell, 
horn, clay, wood, etc. — and then to give definite names to definite 
types in each material. The types should be based on shape and 
size or both, and the uses when known, or at any rate on character- 
istics recognizable in the subdivisions. For instance, the objects, 
generally of decorative stone, known as " ceremonials," should be 
renamed and those most clearly defined given a nomenclature not 
subject to change in the vernacular. 

In like manner one may proceed with " discs " (often not discs 
at all), with vases, with bone objects, etc. 

There will remain a large majority of objects refusing absolute 

1 Cf. W. H. Holmes, Ancient Pottery of the Mississippi Valley, Fourth Rep. Bur. 
Ethnol., i882-'83, contents, pp. vii, viii. 
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certainty of classification ; it would be well to establish a limitation 
of classes, such that a specimen, otherwise unknown, can be de- 
scribed as possessing certain characteristics of, say, Class A, certEiin 
others of, say, Class B. A picture, partial at any rate, is then pre- 
sented to the mind of the reader. 

The nomenclature of the natural sciences is not ideal, but it is 
fairly definite, and the use of the so-called dead Ismguages takes it 
out of the region of variation in meaning. 

Latin and Greek names for American objects are difficult for the 
untrained, through whom many specimens are procured, but a 
judicious compromise between the unbending Classics and the fluc- 
tuating English should be possible. 

It is necessary that the naming should be clear and dignified, 

and if results are to follow an investigation they must bear the stamp 

of a national organization. Such an inquiry would be a grateful act 

on the part of the American Anthropological Association to attempt. 

Phillips Academy, 

Andover, Massachusetts. 

[Note. — At the San Francisco meeting of the Association a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider and report on the feasibility of carrying out the suggestion made by 
the authors. — Editor. '\ 



